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STEPHEN WHITE— 1818-1921. 

Stephen White, the oldest resident of Montgomery 
County, Illinois, and one of the last Illinois Veterans of the 
Mexican War, died at his home, four miles south of Coffeen, 
at 9 a. m. on Thursday, September 8, 1921, at the age of one 
hundred and three years, six months and twenty-nine days. 

Stephen White was born February 9, 1818, the year in 
which the State of Illinois was admitted to the Union. He 
was the son of Ambrose White, who came to Illinois from 
Kentucky in 1817, and settled in East Fort Township, Mont- 
gomery County, on Shoal Creek, near where that stream 
crosses the line between Montgomery and Bond Counties. 
There Ambrose White passed the remaining years of his life. 

Stephen White's funeral took place from the Mount 
Moriah Church, four miles south of Coffeen, on Saturday, 
September 10, 1921, and the remains were buried in Mount 
Moriah Cemetery. 

On August 5, 1921, just a month before the death of Mr. 
White, the Montgomery County News published an interest- 
ing account of the life of this remarkable man, which we re- 
print as follows: 

Uncle Stephen White, who lives in a modest cottage 
four miles south of Coffeen, in the settlement known as New 
Boston, or " White Town," as it is sometimes called, is as 
old as the State of Illinois, having been born February 9, 
1818, the year Illinois was admitted to the Union, and he still 
lives near the spot where he was born. According to Mr. 
White's statement, he will be 104 years old on the 9th day of 
next February, if he should live that long. 

He is the son of Ambrose White, who came to this county 
from Kentucky in 1817, and settled on the East Fork 
of Shoal Creek, near where it crosses the county line be- 
tween Montgomery and Bond counties. The scenery in that 
locality is, perhaps, the most picturesque in the county. It is 
very much broken, but the hills slope gradually to the creek, 
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and show evidence of being covered with soil that is unusu- 
ally fertile, for the wheat and oats shocks were thick upon 
the sloping hillsides and fields of fine corn were in evidence 
on every hand. There is a wide stretch of bottom land, and 
along the banks of the creek and crowning some of the hills, 
there are still virgin forests of considerable extent that 
make the scene one of unusual loveliness. On one of these 
hills, overlooking the creek and rich bottom land, lives Ste- 
phen White, bowed by his weight of over a hundred years, 
feeble and almost helpless, yet with a mind as bright and 
active as it was fifty years ago, and a memory that is mar- 
velous for one of his years. 

Mr. White loves to talk of the old pioneer days when he 
used to hunt deer and wild turkey up and down the creek and 
over the verdant hills. 

In an interesting conversation with the old patriarch, 
he told of the struggles of his boyhood days, but insists they 
were the happiest days of his life. In those days every pio- 
neer family tanned their own hides and made their own shoes, 
and Mr. White never owned or wore a pair of shoes until he 
was old enough to earn the money to buy them. When he 
was nine years old he began working for Newton Coffey, 
the man who afterward sold the twenty acres upon which the 
original village of Hillsboro was located, to the County Com- 
missioners for $50, to be the site of the county seat of Mont- 
gomery County. He worked for Mr. Coffey for $1.50 a 
month at first, but his wages were gradually raised as he 
grew older and stronger. He worked for Mr. Coffey six 
years, and the last year he got a " man's wages/ ' or $10 a 
month. 

He relates the following incident that took place while 
working for Mr. Coffey: "I must have been ten or eleven 
years old when, one morning, Mr. Coffey loaded up a wagon 
load of bacon and, hitching an ox team to the wagon, he 
started me to Vandalia, about 25 miles away, with it. Mr. 
Coffey himself made the trip on horseback. Of course the 
journey with the ox team was very slow and it was very late 
when I returned. Mr. Coffey got drunk at Vandalia and he 
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told me to go on home and he would follow later. As I was 
returning through a piece of timber not far from home, I 
was attacked by a pack of wolves, which had been attracted 
by the smell the bacon had left on the wagon. They circled 
around the team and wagon, snarling and snapping, and 
they scared me and the oxen half to death. I fought them 
off with my ox whip and the oxen broke into a run, and when 
we came in sight of home, the wolves disappeared. Mr. Cof- 
fey did not get home until 12 o'clock the next day." 

Mr. White says he was chased home twice by panthers, 
once when he had got big enough to "go sparking." He had 
been up the creek one night to see his girl and was returning 
very late on foot, through the timber, when he heard a pan- 
ther scream not far away and the animal got after him. In 
telling of this incident, he said: "I was scared stiff, but I 
started to run toward home, and I don't believe a boy ever 
ran as fast as I did, before that time or since. A high rail 
fence, staked and ridered, was between me and the house, 
but I cleared it like a deer and got into the house just in 
time, for the panther followed me to the door." Mr. White 
says he used to see plenty of bear on the creek. They were 
the little black fellows and not very dangerous. 

In 1846 Mr. White enlisted for the Mexican War in 
Company E, Third Illinois regiment. He went to Mexico and 
was in two big battles, Vera Cruz and Cerro Gordo. In the 
latter battle he was severely wounded, a bullet striking him in 
the side. This was on April 18, 1847. He never was in the 
active service after that, and they wanted to send him home, 
but he refused to come, saying that he intended to stay with 
his company until the war ended. He and his company were 
discharged in June, 1847. Ben Sellers, of Mulberry Grove, 
was his captain, and his colonel was named Willy, and lived 
below Greenville. 

Mr. White related an incident that occurred while he 
was in Mexico, which we will allow him to tell in his own 
language : 

"One day^ my company were drilling when I noticed a 
cornfield nearby full of roastin' ears. The sight made me 
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so hungry for a mess of roastm' ears that I slipped out of 
the ranks when the officers were not looking and sneaked into 
the corn field and began filling my haversack with the corn. 
Suddenly five Mexicans appeared on the scene, all carrying 
what appeared to me to be the biggest and longest swords I 
ever saw! They advanced on me with their swords drawn, 
but before they got to me I shot and killed one of them, then 
rushed upon another and ran my bayonet through him. The 
other three fled, and it is needless to say that I turned and 
burned the wind in the direction of my company, but I took 
a big mess of roastm* ears with me." 

Mr. White had seven brothers and sisters, all of 
whom are dead. He was the fourth child of Ambrose White. 
He was married to Miss Nancy Ewing, June 27, 1847, soon 
after he returned from the Mexican War, and ten children 
were born to them, viz. : William Thomas, who has been dead 
many years; Mary Jane, also dead; Martha Ann, now the 
widow of Wm. Brown; Eliza Jane, wife of Joseph Jones; 
Sarah, the wife of John Jones; Ira J. White, Jacob White, 
Eobert White, who is a Baptist minister and Cynthia Ade- 
laide, who is dead. 

His wife died 14 years ago, and 13 years ago, when he 
was 90 years old, he married again, his wife being Mrs. Cath- 
erine Jones, the widow of Alex Jones, who is living with him 
and caring for him as best she can. Mr. White has had 50 
grandchildren, 40 of whom are living. He has 82 great- 
grandchildren, and six great-great-grandchildren. He is a 
member of the Christian church and lives up to his religious 
professions. His membership is at Mt. Moriah Church, lo- 
cated just north of the Bond county line. 

Mr. White never wore shoes or a hat until he got able 
to buy them, and he thinks that both of these articles of 
clothing are unnecessary. "Fancy," he said, "their feet 
wouldn't need shoes, or other covering, any more than a 
goose needs shoes." 

As a young man, Mr. White was possessed of unusual 
strength. He is a tall man, with a large frame, and when 
he was in his prime there were few men who could cope with 
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him in feats requiring strength and endurance. While we 
talked with him, the only centenarian in Montgomery county, 
and in fact the only one with whom the writer had ever con- 
versed, and as we looked into his eyes over which the rheum 
of old age had gathered, and as we gazed upon his once 
stalwart form, now shaken and weakened by the storms of 
more than a hundred winters, we called to mind the words of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in his "The Last Leaf": 

"They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning knife of time 

Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
By the cryer on his round 

Through the town. 

" But now he walks the streets 
And he looks at all he meets 

So forlorn; 
And he shakes his feeble head 
That it seems as if he said, 

They are gone. 

"The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has pressed 

In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 

On the tomb." 



